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garrison, this place also surrendered, and the Mississippi at last was free.

After a six-months' rest at Murfreesboro, Rosecrans late in June, 1863, once more took the offensive. By skilful manceuvering he compelled Bragg (strongly fortified at the outset at Shelbyville) to abandon position after position, and finally (early in Sept.) flanked the Confederates out of Chattanooga. Bragg remained nearby, however, and in the battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20, 1863) utterly defeated Rosecrans, who late in Oct. relinquished his command of the Army of the Cumberland to Thomas. Grant, who had been placed in supreme command in the West, proceeded to Chattanooga, whither he also called Sherman, and in the battle of Chattanooga (Nov. 23-25, 1863) the Confederates in turn were badly defeated.

On Mar, 9, 1864, Gen. Grant was made a lieutenant-general and was placed in supreme command, under Pres. Lincoln, of all the Federal armies in the field. Sherman was left in command in the West, and after a campaign against the cautious and skilful Johnston and the rash and impetuous Hood (Johnston's successor), gained possession of Atlanta (Sept. 2, 1864). In Nov. Sherman cut loose from his communications and started on his famous 'March to the Sea,' while Hood, his antagonist, endeavored to crush Thomas and Schofield in Tenn. and in the battles of Franklin (Nov. 30) and Nashville (Dec. 15-16) was himself crushed by them. Sherman, destroying crops and doing great damage over a belt 60 m. wide as he marched, reached the vicinity of Savannah early in Dec. and gained possession of that place on Dec. 20. He then marched n. through the Caro-linas, where once more he had Johnston for his opponent, and by the middle of April, 1865, had reached and occupied Raleigh, N. C.

Grant, after leaving Sherman in command in the West, himself assumed the personal direction of the operations against Lee in the East, and having a great preponderance of strength, adopted almost from the first the policy of 'hammering.' He first, early in May, confronted Lee in the Wilderness, a dense forest in the vicinity of Chancellorsville, and the first stubborn contest occurred on May 5-6, the advantage on the whole being with Lee. Between May 8 and May 21 there was almost continuous fighting in the vicinity of Spottsylvania Court House, the Federal loss exceeding that of the Confederates. Between May 31 and June 12 a series of bloody en-

gagements were fought in the vicinity of Cold Harbor, Grant's assault on June 3 being repulsed with relatively slight loss by Lee, though the Federal loss was appalling. Within five weeks Grant had lost almost as many men as Lee had had at the beginning of the campaign. Grant, changing his base to the James River, soon began his long contest to gain possession of Petersburg, a place of great strategic value. In July Lee sent Early through the Shenandoah Valley into Maryland. Washington itself was at one time in imminent danger of capture, but Early was delayed by Wallace at Monocacy, and soon withdrew to Strasburg. Into the Valley Grant then (Aug.) sent Sheridan, who beat back Early, and moreover thoroughly devastated that rich grain-producing region. Both Sheridan and Early were called to Petersburg. In March 1865, Grant renewed his 'hammering/ and after a brave and brilliant resistance, Lee, his army suffering greatly from lack of food and almost exhausted, surrendered (April 9, 1865) at Appomattox Court House. With his surrender the Confederacy almost immediately collapsed. On April 26 Johnston surrendered to Sherman on the same terms previously granted to Lee. On May 4 Gen. Richard Taylor, commanding the Confederate forces in Miss, and La., surrendered to the Federal General Canby, and on May 26 Gen. Kirby Smith surrendered the Confederate forces in Texas.

Throughout the war most efficient services were rendered by the Federal navy, the stringent and rigorous blockade having much to do, as already mentioned, in bringing about the economic exhaustion of the Confederacy. The most important events in the naval history of the war were the contest between the Monitor and the Merriinac or Virginia (Mar. 9, 1862) ; the capture (previously mentioned) of New Orleans by Farragut; Farragut's victory over the Confederate squadron in Mobile Bay (Aug. 5, 1864); the various attempts, uniformly repulsed, to capture the defences of Charleston Harbor; and the destruction off Cherbourg, France, of the Alabama (Confederate) by the Kearsarge (Federal) on June 19, 1864.

The most important original sources of information are the War of the Rebellion, Official Records (70 v., 1886-1900) and the Records of the Union and Confederate Navies (1893- ). Of secondary accounts the following may be mentioned: Woods and Edmonds, The Civil War in the United States (1905); and Ropes, Story of the Civil War [for 1861